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His Missionary Spirit and Its Achievements
In order that these various ideals might be realized, Mann was
Mann insisted frequently that the state should spare no educational
labor or expense.    "A patriot/3 to his mind, "is known
by the interest he takes in the common schools."   But
missionary.
in a republic he felt that "education can never be at-
tained without the consent of the whole people. Com-
pulsion, even if it were desirable, is not an available
instrument. Enlightenment, not coercion, is our re-
source. The nature of education must be explained."
Or, as he declares elsewhere, "All improvements in the
school suppose and require a corresponding and simul-
taneous improvement in public sentiment." It was
such an elevation of ideals, effort, and expenditure that
Horace Mamt sought, and for which he began his great
crusade. He was a man of action, and not a philosopher.
He had no deep thoughts on the problems of education,
and not much insight into its nature beyond a dim
notion gained from phrenology1 that there were certain
great 'laws' in man's nature which would furnish a
plan for education and moral reform. Most of his im-
1 Phrenology was a reputable science in Mann's day. Such persons
as Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and, later, O. S. Fowler, show the standing
of the subject then. Their theory of a localization of brain functions
is now accepted by psychology in a general way, just as their contention
that the amount of capacity in a given direction can be determined by
measuring is generally rejected.